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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP ACT 

fue first day of the New Year 
of 1947 marked a very special oc- 
casion in the life of Canada. On 
that day, the Citizenship Act, which 
was proclaimed in July of the past 
vear, became effective. Mr. Paul 
Martin, in presenting the bill, 
pointed out that “For the national 
unity of Canada and for the future 
ud greatness of this country it is 
ielt to be of the utmost importance 
that all of us, new Canadians or old, 
have a consciousness of a common 
purpose and common interests as 
Canadians; that all of us be able to 
say with pride and say with mean- 
ing: “IT am a Canadian citizen.” 
That, is the main objective of this 
bill.” Specifically, the bill clarifies 
the Canadian Nationals Act, the 
Immigration Act and the National- 
ization Act, and achieves a clear and 
simple definition of Canadian ci- 
tizenship which removes the com- 
plexities which have previously ex- 
sted. 

That the Citizenship Act does not 
eal with other aspects of Canadian 
citizenship will no doubt be regret- 
ted by many. For the problems of 
Canadian citizenship are as many 
and varied as the many races which 
make up our nation. 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


ANTI-SEMITISM 
Dr. STANLEY RUuSSELL, in “The 
Threat of Anti-Semitism”, deals 
with the prejudice and ignorance 
under which one group of Cana- 
dian citizens suffers. In the de- 
bates on the Citizenship Act, this 
and many other instances of Cana- 
dian citizenship problems were 
reviewed, and it was clearly point- 
ed out by spokesmen of each of 
the political parties, that legislation 
to protect the liberty of Canadian 
subjects is greatly needed. The 
theory that the personal liberty of 
the subject is fully protected by 
British common law and by the Ca- 
nadian constitution does not take 
cognizance of the present realities. 
Ignorance and prejudice, on the part 
of persons, the arbitrary abrogation 
of rights on the part of government 
officials, threaten this assumption. 
Cases of discrimination with 
which we have no special legislation 
to deal were brought to the atten- 
tion of the House. In the city of 
Toronto, a Jewish veteran was dis- 
charged from his position in a hard- 
store because certain 
tomers complained to the proprietor 
that they “did not like being waited 
on by a Jew”. That man had been 
good enough to serve his country 


ware cus- 





overseas, but not good enough to 
wait upon his fellow citizens when 
they were buying hardware! There 
followed a storm of protest, from 
the press, from the Canadian Legion 
and from other groups; neverthe- 
less, the man was dismissed, and 
there was nothing legally to prevent 
the dismissal or to make necessary 
his reinstatement. 


JAPANESE-CANADIANS 


ANOTHER section of our people, 
the Japanese Canadians, have suf- 
fered many wrongs. They have been 
deprived of both their national and 
legal rights. The legal restriction 
imposed upon persons of Japanese 
ancestry in Canada by order-in- 
council and subordinate administra- 
tive orders are few in number but 
exceptionally far-reaching in scope 
and effect. 

Under order-in-council—P.C. 946 
of Feb 5, 1943, the Minister of 
Labour or on his behalf the Deputy 
Minister and the Commissioner of 
Japanese Placement may: “make 
orders, rules or regulations respect- 
ing the conduct, activities or dis- 
cipline of persons of the Japanese 
race .. ., and may by order prohibit 
such persons .. ., from engaging in 
any activities, employment or busi- 
ness, in Canada, from moving or 
travelling anywhere in Canada, from 
residing in any place:in Canada or 
from associating or communicating 
with any persons, except subject to 
permit issued by or on behalf of the 
Minister and on such terms and 


conditions as may be prescribed by 


him or by any person authorized to 
act on his behalf under these Regula- 
tions.” 

In fact, this has meant that Jap- 
anese Canadians have been uprooted 
from their homes in British Col- 
umbia ; have had their property sold, 
in most cases for only a fraction 
of its value; have had their place 
of residence and means of liveli- 
hood severely restricted. Some par- 
ticular cases are noted by the report 
of the Co-operative Committee and 
Japanese Canadians: “One young 
man had won the University oi 
British Columbia Scholarship {or 
the Kootenay District in the Junior 
Matriculation examinations, he was 
unable to use it because of the legal 
restriction on residing in the coastal 
area.” A middle-aged man writes 
“Our property of 160 acres, house, 
farm building worth up to $20,000.00 
was sold without our knowledge and 
consent for one-tenth the value. All 
the farm equipments were included 
in the sales. It took us 24 years of 
hard labour to clear the land and 
make it productive. We are not 
given free access to that money, but 
it is doled out to us in small quanti- 
ties which is barely enough to live 
on.” 

Ironically enough, there are in- 
dications that the prejudice and ar- 
rogance which the Japanese Ca- 
nadians have suffered, is to be 
extended to another group—the 
Chinese Canadians. This past fall. 
certain newspapers have opened a 
attack on the Chinese, making the 
same unjust and false accusations 





which have characterized the attacks 
on Japanese Canadians. 

And is not that the heart of the 
problem? If prejudice and discrim- 
ination against one group of citizens, 
because of their colour, creed or 
race, is permitted, eventually that 
same prejudice and discrimination 
will engulf other groups, until no 
one is safe. It is a commonplace 
to remark that persecution in Nazi 
Germany began with Jews, Com- 
munists and Trade Unionists, but 
eventually terrorized Catholics, Pro- 
testants and liberals. 


A CANADIAN BILL OF RIGHTS 
DurinG the house discussion on 
the Citizenship Act, a Canadian 
Bill of Rights was proposed as an 
amendment. It proposed that: 

. Freedom of religion, freedom 


of speech, and the right to 
peaceable assembly be assured. 
. Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended except by 
ment. 


parlia- 


No one shall be required to 
give evidence before any trib- 
unal or commission at any 
time if denied counsel or other 
constitutional safeguards. 


For various reasons the amend- 
ment was defeated, one reason being 
that the very urgency and impor- 
tance of this matter made it neces- 
sary that a separate bill, more de- 
tailed and adequate, be prepared. 

Truly, as Dr. Russell has said, 
we Canadians need to develop a 
spirit of understanding and of re- 
spect for men of race, religion or 
creed other than our own. Moreover, 
we need that sentiment of respect 
and regard written into the laws of 
our land, to support and strengthen 
our intentions and to make a reality 
of the unity of men and women of 
all races and creeds who make our 
nation. It is only partially true 
to say that morality can not be legis- 
lated. We need a Canadian Bill of 
Rights. 


J.R.W. 
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This beautiful Canadian winter 
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p> An outstanding Christian leader 
points to the dangers of racial in- 


tolerance. 


The Threat of Anti-Semitism 


By Dr. Stanley Russell 


THe danger of anti-semitism is, 
unfortunately, growing. Even in 
countries where there was formerly 
a tolerant spirit it has become more 
marked within recent years. This 
has been largely due to the exodus 
of Jews from central Europe, and 
in England there has arisen some 
feeling that did not exist before. 
English Jews have actually spoken 
with apprehension of the effect that 
this might have on public opinion. 
The English Jew is as truly de- 
scribed by the adjective as the noun, 
and, until quite recently, was ac- 
cepted as naturally as any other 
member of the community. Within 
living memory, a Jew has been 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Lord Chief Justice, Viceroy of India, 
and Home Secretary. Amongst a 
people where this has been so, the 
growth of anti-Jewish feeling must 
be viewed with grave disquiet. In 
North America a similar state of 
affairs prevails, and there is real 
danger lest it pervade public opinion 
results. 
Hitler began with anti-semitism, 


and produce deplorable 


and it is invariably the case that 
antipathy to Jews produces sure and 


very terrible consequences, where- 
ever it is allowed to exist and grow. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the segregation and dismissal of any 
group is a glaring injustice to the 
individuals which compose it. In the 
case of the Negro it causes a George 
Washington Carver or a _ Paul 
Robeson to be regarded as less than 
the least desirable possessor of a 
white skin, and refuses to acknowl- 
edge that the true attitude is that 
which permits every individual to 
stand on his own feet and be judged 
by his own merits. When a murder 
is committed, or sharp practice in 


business is carried out by John 
Smith, no one thinks of saying that 
the Gentiles are guilty, but, if exactly 
the same thing is done by Isaac 


Cohen, there is at once an outcry 
Those of us 
who have close personal friends in 
groups radically different from that 
to which we ourselves belong, are 


against “the Jews”. 


very well aware that the Jew can be 
the most honest of tradesmen, the 
most excellent of husbands, fathers, 
or brothers, and the most loyal of 
friends. It is therefore wicked, as 
well as stupid, to draw lines which 





no Jew may cross and have places 
which no Jew may enter. That be- 
longs to pre-war Berlin. In our 
own country, quite recently, a young 
Jew of most desirable character, who 
had served and been permanently in- 
jured in the last war as a member 
ff the Armed Forces, 
membership in a certain 
Within a time his 
noney was returned to him with the 
that his 


ould not be considered. 


Canadian 
sought 
Club. short 
nformation application 

It would 
not be any wild conjecture on my 
part, since the Jew concerned is a 
friend to me, to say that very many 
of the Gentile members of that 
Club might be improved and ele- 
vated by contact with the man they 
refused to allow to associate with 
them. It is of the very essence of 
democracy, common sense, and 
Christian charity, to decide that, if 
a person is to be barred from any 
ssociation, it should not be simply 
because he belongs by birth or re- 
ligion to a particular group, but be- 
cause he, himself, has failed to pass 
the necessary standards. This would 
he a really sensible and civilized out- 
look, for it would penalize nobody 
ior what he cannot help. 

For all Christians or those who 
“profess and call themselves Christ- 
ians”, the situation is even clearer. 


The Jewish Scriptures are part of 
our Bible, and by no means the least 
beautiful or important part. The 
Christian Church was born in the 
Synagogue and was part of the 
Synagogue, until St. Paul withdrew 
the disciples to the school of Tyran- 


nus in Ephesus. Up to that mo- 
ment there had been no Christian 
Church, and founded no 
Christian church as an organization. 
That the church became inevitable 
and founded on the fact of 
Jesus, is indisputable, but the or- 


iginal home of the Christian dis- 


Jesus 


was 


ciples was in the Synagogue. Most 
vital of all, however, is the fact that 
not only was Jesus born a Jew, but 
that He died a Jew, and that the 
Jewish Scriptures, Jewish worship, 
and Jewish life were the Scriptures, 
the worship, and the life in which 
He shared and rejoiced. To try to 
make out that He was anything but 
a devout Jew, according to the flesh, 
is to go straight into the teeth of 
history. In so cosmopolitan a com- 
munity as Galilee, He must have, of 
course, mingled with many Gentiles, 
while some of His disciples have 
Greek names, and He may even have 
spoken Greek Himself, since it was 
the esperanto of the Roman Empire. 
On the other hand, in His conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria, 
He lays at rest any doubt that may 
exist, when He says “Ye worship 
ye know not what; we know what 
we worship; for salvation is of the 
Jews.” To what extent is it pos- 
sible to claim to follow Jesus of 
Nazareth and take the attitude which 
so many do towards those of His 
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race and His section of the human 
family? The very fact that the 
Saviour of the world belonged to 
the Jewish people and the Jewish 
tradition ought to make Christians 
more thoughful, and eager to ask 
themselves many questions. 

For all these reasons, therefore, 
it becomes evident that anti-semi- 
tism is not only illogical, contempt- 
ible, and dangerous, but it is also 
definitely un-Christian. We owe far 
too much to the Jew to lift our hands 
or our voices against him save as, 
like members of any other group, 
he offends against society or is un- 
worthy of a place in it. No one holds 
any brief for the Jews as an entire 
group, for that is as absurd and non- 
sensical as to denounce the Jews as 
an entire group. What one does de- 
mand, in the name of reason, safetv, 
and kindliness, is that the Jew shall 





receive exactly the same treatment 
as everybody else, that he shall bear 
his own individual burden and face 
his own individual responsibilities, 
The usual cause of anti-Semitism 
is ignorance, sometimes carefully 
assisted by jealousy, and it is never 
hard for suspicion and hate to live. 

It is sometimes said that every 
nation receives the Jews it deserves, 
and that is a statement in which 
there is a good deal of truth. For 
since Oliver Cromwell let the Jews 
into England, and Great Britain 
constituted herself their protector, 
they have willingly and amply re- 
warded freedom and equal treatment 
by a service which all who know 
English history must acknowledge. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this 
country will, in its wisdom, its kind- 
liness, and its foresight, deserve 
good Jews. 


C.B.C. SERIES STRESSES NEED FOR HOUSES 

For everyone with a dream-home 
on paper, or a real house that falls 
short of perfection, the CBC is to 


present a three-month series of 
weekly talks entitled “New Homes 
Wanted,” beginning Friday, Jan. 3, 
at 4.18 p.m. EST, 5.18 p.m. AST, 
over eastern stations of the CBC 
Trans-Canada network. 

The list of speakers for the series 
includes architects, social workers, 
psychologists and housing experts. 


Their topics will range from fashions 
in houses and the choice of building 
lots to making over basements and 
the mass production of dwellings. 

Introductory talk in the series was 
entitled “(Canada Needs Homes,” in 
which Bessie Touzel, executive sec- 
retary of the Toronto Welfare Coun- 
cil, will summed up the pressing 
need for houses, as revealed in re- 
cent surveys. 








A conference of Youth Serving Agencies meets 
to discuss the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Canadian Youth Commission. 


The Canadian Youth Commission 
What Now? 


By Nelson Chappel 


“Dip you ever see a finer spirit in 
any gathering’? whispered another 
delegate to me at the closing session 
of the Conference of Youth Serving 
Agencies held at Ottawa, November 
30th and December Ist, under the 
auspices of the Canadian Youth 
Commission. This happened just 
before some tension arose over the 
desirability of having all discussions 
in two languages. The obstacle 
which bilingualism places in the 
way of unity is great. However, in 
a Conference with such adequate 
representation from both French 
speaking and English speaking 
groups, it was amazing how smooth- 
ly the discussions took place in 
either language. 

175 delegates from private Youth 
Serving Agencies, and 38 from Gov- 
ernment Departments serving youth, 
discussed for two days methods of 
implementing the findings of the 
Canadian Youth Commission Re- 
ports. There was a desire for some 
co-ordination of Youth Serving 
\gencies at the National, Provincial 
and local levels. At the National 
level, the Canadian Welfare Council 


ions 
ling 


and 


was asked to set up a Youth Serv- 
ices Division of representatives of 
Youth Organizations and Youth 
Serving Agencies. There was also 
a general feeling that many Govern- 
ment Departments are attempting 
to serve youth without a very ade- 
quate co-ordination between them. 
It was felt that in addition to an 
organization of Youth Serving 
Agencies an attempt to form an or- 
ganization or federation of all Na- 
tional Youth Organizations in Can- 
ada should be encouraged. 

Provincial Youth Committees 
were recommended made up of 
Youth Serving and Youth Organi- 
zations, as so many problems relat- 
ing to Government assistance for 
Youth, have to be dealt with at the 
Provincial level. 
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In the area of the local Com- 
munity, there was a definite recom- 
mendation that Community Recrea- 
tional facilities be expanded and 
that public and private recreational 
programmes be co-ordinated under 
more adequate leadership. 

These were the bare bones of the 
Conference. 

The intangible things that grew 
out of free association of people 
from many backgrounds were even 
more important. A luncheon ten- 
dered by the French-Canadian sec- 
tion of the Conference to all the dele- 
gates, was a very gracious gesture. 
A dinner at which Dr. Sidney Smith 
presided, and the Honourable Mr. 
Brooke Claxton was the chief 
speaker was a highlight of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Claxton spoke with great 


sympathy about the aims of youth 
as revealed in the Canadian Youth 
Commission Reports. 
hopeful that in so far as the Federal 
Government was concerned most of 
the requests can be met. 


He was very 


The Rev. George Henri Le- 
vesque of Laval University made a 
moving appeal that the co-operation 
between the two great races, re- 
vealed in the work of the Youth 
Commission and in this Conference, 
should be continued. In this way 
it would be possible for two great 
cultures of Canada to develop side 
by side. 

The Canadian Youth Commission 
which had originally been suggested 
as a Y.M.C.A. project, became an 
independent project in which the 


Rev. Nelson Chappel 


active co-operation of the French- 
speaking and English-speaking Ca- 
nadians has been a great aid to 
increasing Canadian unity. 

Dr. Sidney Smith, President oi 
the University of Toronto and 
chairman of the Canadian Youth 
Commission, made a stirring appeal 
at the beginning of the Conference 
for a realistic approach to the prob- 
lems of youth in this Post-War 
period. He referred to the large 
numbers that continue to take their 
talents with them south of the border 
because Canada does not offer them 
the opportunities. At the end of the 
Conference Dr. Smith appealed to 
the delegates present to go back to 
their own organizations to work for 
an implementation of the C.Y.C 
Reports. 





M. Antoine Demarais of Montreal 
pledged the continued collaboration 
of French Canada in the work of 
spreading the knowledge of the facts 


is unlikely that the Youth Services 
Division will enter the field of pro- 
gramme materials. 

The Youth Commission Reports, 


assembled in the Canadian Youth 
Commission Reports, and of trans- 
lating the recommendations into 
realities. 

The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education which has been 
serving Youth Organizations as well 
as Adult Organizations in the field 
of creating programmes, will in no 
way be hindered in its work by the 
suggested Youth Service division 
which will carry on where the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission left off. It 


particularly “Youth Challenges the 
Educators,” show an almost uni- 
versal desire for greater education 
for citizenship, particularly for those 
who have left school. Churches and 
“Y” organizations have been reach- 
ing large numbers of these with 
Citizenship Training, but the needs 
of more than half of English speak- 
ing Youth not at school are still to 
be met. This is a direct challenge 
to all those interested in Adult 
Education. 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The Certificate Course in Business (For Ex-Service Personnel only). 
This ten months’ Course will probably commence, for the sixth 
and time, if there is a reasonable demand, in April, 1947. The subjects 
Fouth of instruction are: Accounting, Business Administration, Com- 

spit mercial Law, Canadian Government, Corporation Finance, Eco- 
ppeal nomic History, Economic Theory, English, Psychology, Statistics. 


nt of 


rence The Certificate Course in Business (Evening Course). 
prob- This Course requires evening attendance, one evening a week for 
War each subject (two subjects in each session). The subjects are: 
~ Accounting I, Economics I; Accounting II, Economics II; Mercantile 
large Law I, Mercantile Law II; Cost Accounting and Secretarial Prac- 
their tice. Each student takes Economics I and I and any four of the 
other subjects. Fee, $15 per subject; examination fee, $2 per 
order subject. 
ther . Correspondence Courses are conducted for the Certified Public 
of the Accountants’ Association, the Canadian Credit Institute, the Life 
ed to Underwriters’ Association, the International Accountants’ and 
Executives’ Corporation, the Society of Industrial and Cost 
ck to Accountants of Ontario, and the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 


‘k tor For detailed information write the Director, University 
4 9 Extension, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 
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we Did you read “Group Work” in the December 
issue? This continuation of that article outlines 
the experiences which should be part of group life. 


Group Work 


By Murray G. Ross 


Part Il 


As a further attempt to define 
Group Work, it may be useful to 
point up some of the things that 
happen, or should happen, in a 
group experience. Since the group 
process is dynamic in nature, the 
kind of elements which are isolated 
below do not give an accurate ap- 
praisal of group life under a skilful 
Group Worker. But they may serve 
to indicate certain aspects and facets 
of a group experience. One finds 
that: 


1. There is an experience of col- 
lective living. Collective living 
here involves a relatively in- 
timate sharing of ideas, prob- 
lems, beliefs, etc.; it suggests 
doing things together; it con- 
notes a process of learning to 
play one’s part as a member of 
a group. 

Responsibility for planning and 
executing the program is shared. 
Some groups, like some indi- 
viduals, are quite capable of 
planning and carrying out pro- 
jects, while others have no ca- 
pacity in this regard. Most 
groups fall in btween these ex- 


tremes, and the Leader’s task is 
one of knowing how much re- 
sponsibility the group, and each 
member of the group can carry. 
This is a task which in itself re- 
quires considerable insight, and 
requires the leader to be ex- 
tremely flexible in his relations 
with the group work, one im- 
portant objective is to have some 
sharing of the planning and ex- 
ecuting of the program. 

Major interests and problems of 
the group are dealt with. The 
program of the group develops 
out of the interests and prob- 
lems of the group members. 
Often great skill is required in 
“tapping” these interests and 
problems. They are usually 
most readily discovered “hang- 
ing around” before the meeting 
starts, over a ‘coke’ at the corner 
drug store, in personal conver- 
sation with the individual mem- 
bers, or in other informal situa- 
tions. On the basis of this 
knowledge, the leader can often 
be useful in suggesting ideas 
for program, or in “leading” the 
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group to explore fully some- 
thing it has taken on, but he 
must not be insistent about his 
own ideas. (See Sullivan’s “The 
Practice of Group Work” for 
some good illustrations. 

There are goals established for 
individual members in_ the 
group. Each member of the 
group is an individual, with his 
own special interests, desires 
and needs, and with his own 
peculiar reactions and contribu- 
tions to other members and to 
group life. Each needs to be 
studied by the leader. Together, 
they (the leader and the in- 
dividual member) may then set 
up, on the basis of all the in- 
formation available, objectives 
for the member. These may be 
the feeling of self-confidence for 
one member, better knowledge 
of some special problem for an- 
other member, assistance with 
the establishment of better rela- 
tions with the opposite sex for 
still another member. These 
goals, at first stated in broad 
terms, need, of course, to be 
broken down into intermediate 
goals which may be worked to- 
wards at various stages in the 
life of the group. 

The test of the effectiveness of 
the program is what is happen- 
ing to the individual. The Pro- 
gram is only a tool in the group 
work. The test of group work 
is not, what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “quality of the 
program”. The real criterion 


is what is happening to the in- 
dividuals in the group and the 
relationship of the group to 
other groups. The program is 
one tool which can be used to 
contribute to the growth of the 
members and the group as a 
whole. 

The group climate, or atmos- 
phere, is congenial and unin- 
hibited. Group life should be 
one of congeniality and good 
times. This is not to suggest 
that there will not be times of 
depression and of difficulty, but, 
on the whole, the atmosphere 
should be such as to encourage 
natural warmth and gaiety. Per- 
haps the word “natural” should 
be underlined, for the artificial 
and spurious gaiety of some 
Service Clubs is not to be sought 
after. The atmosphere of the 
group should also encourage 
free expression on the part of 
the members of the group. In 
other words, the life of the 
group should not be clutterd up 
with prohibitions—either ex- 
pressed directly or implied by 
the leader. There will be some 
rules developed by the group, 
and there will be some agency 
standards to consider, but, with- 
in this framework, the leader 
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should work to develop a na- 
tural, intimate, and home-like 
“climate”, in which all the 
members of the group have in- 
teresting, happy, and exciting 
times together. 

There is good group morale. 
Some has suggested that morale 
involves a group of people who 
like each other, and who are 
working together at a job which 
they feel to be of considerable 
importance. Morale of this kind 
is an objective for all groups. 
A group project, be it making 
a mural, taking a camping trip, 
or getting a playground for a 
community, can lead to the de- 
velopment of morale by en- 
couraging co-operative activity, 
directed at a goal established by 
the group as important. 

The program encourages the 
group to mature. The pro- 
gram, the level of democratic 
practice, the responsibility ac- 
cepted by the group, etc., should 
be related to the stages of de- 
velopment of the group. This 
has been already suggested in 
part. It needs to be stressed, 
however, that groups vary in 
their maturity and the program 
and levels of self-responsibility 
needs to be consonant with the 
level of the group needs and to 
encourage progressive develop- 
ment. 

There is opportunity for re- 
flection upon and appraisal of 
group experiences. Growth often 
takes place between experiences 


(for example, some people 
seem to make progress between 
swimming lessons, even though 
they do not go swimming), 
After a program, a project or 
some group experience, a use- 
ful appraisal by the group of 
their experience can provide a 
rich learning experience. Again 
this should be undertaken in a 
natural way, and not arbitrarily 
imposed by the leader. The 
leader can, of course, be par- 
ticularly useful in helping the 
group evaluate their experi- 
ences. 

. Individual and group records 
are kept and used by the leader. 
The use of the narrative group 
record, together with personal 
history records of individual 
group members, is an invaluable 
tool for the leader (and his 
supervisor) in appraising the 
effectiveness of the work, and 
in planning for the future. Such 
records, and appraisal, it should 
be added, are essential to good 
group work. 

These, then, are some aspects of 
group work. They provide, of 
course, merely a point of ref- 
erence, from which one may be- 
gin further exploration. What we 
have tried to suggest here is that 
group work is essentially a method 
of working with people, and that its 
effectiveness is to be judged by the 
degree to which the above criteria 
are applied by the group worker in 
his relation to those groups for 
which he is responsible. 





Check this story of a boys club with Mr. 
Ross’s article on page 10. What skills and meth- 
ods has the leader of this club practised? 


The Dale Record Players’ Union 
—Local I 


By Mary Jennison 


FOREWORD: The Dale Com- 
munity Centre, situated in a work- 
ing-class suburb of Hamilton, was 
affected as was the entire commun- 
ity by the industrial unrest of the 
past summer. The story of the 
Dale Record Players’ Union, has 
value in showing how the work of 
a Community Centre stems out of 
the surrounding pressures and how 


a situation loaded with dynanitte, 
can be used as the medium for ad- 
vancing the growth of individuals in 


1 group. We believe that lessons 
valuable to each individual for the 
present and for the future have been 


Now for the story. One evening 
the boys were having a meeting in 
the small room upstairs reserved 
primarily for their use. The Direc- 
tor, wishing to speak to one of them, 
knocked on the door. “Come in”, 
they said “and sit down. This is 
an ultimatum.” Whereupon Bill rose 
to his feet and read the Constitution 
of the Record Players’ Union. By 
the Constitution, the Union agreed 
to supply a man to run the P.A. 


learned by the ten boys in the 
Record Players’ Union, by the staff 
and by the other club involved. 


Another word of explanation is 
needed. At the Dale it has been 
customary to provide someone to 
run the Public Address system 
when a dance was being held. A 
charge of $3.00 is made for the use 
of the system and when someone to 
run the machine was needed the staff 
scouted around, seized the nearest 
boy and paid him $1.00 for the even- 
ing’s work. This was the way 
things were until September 1946. 


machine every night that a dance 
was held in the Jolley Hall, to keep 
the record room and the records in 
good order, to play without charge 
for the Teen Canteen, to refrain 
from smoking in the record room on 
nights when smoking was not per- 
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mitted in the Hall (i.e. when Junior 
groups were involved) and to pur- 
chase records and needles when 
required. In return, the Union 
that non-union personnel 
should not be employed to run the 
P.A. system, that the rate from 8.00 
o'clock to midnight be $2.00 and 
that time and a half be paid after 
midnight. 


asked 


The Director, somewhat taken 
aback by this “ultimatum”, stated 
that the matter would require dis- 
cussion by management before an 
agreement to negotiate 
reached. 

A few evenings later the Staff 
met with the Union for the purpose 
of negotiating and if possible, sign- 
ing a contract. The atmosphere was 
tense. The “management” as rep- 
resented by the staff pointed out that 


could be 


there were many fine upstanding 
young men in the district who would 
be delighted to run the music for 


$1.00. The answer was: “Find 
them!” and we had to admit that to 
do so would indeed be difficult. The 
staff next produced a ribald version 
of the constitution, discovered in 
the office, where it had been left, 
perhaps by design, and pointed out 
that the motives of the Union as set 
forth in the official constitution must 
be called into question if this sort of 
thing was being planned among the 
membership. The comeback was, 
“How do you know that is an offi- 
cial document? Is it signed by the 
President? How do we know you 
didn’t invent it?” 

At length after long discussion 
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and argument spoke Jack. “You 
may think this is funny,” he said, 
“but we don’t”. 
the 
signed. 


And in all serious- 


ness contract was officially 


But the end was not yet. One 
group which used the Public Ad- 
dress system for their dances had 
been in the habit of employing their 
own man and paying him direct. 
For running the music and cleaning 
up after the party they had paid 


The Secretary of the Players’ Union 
runs the records for a dance 


the $2.00 asked, but now the clean- 
ing up involved overtime. The em- 
ploying group refused to recognize 
the Union, and refused to pay the 
extra forty cents for cleaning up 
after twelve O'clock. The fat was 
in the fire. While Dan and Bill were 
discussing the impasse with the 
members of the Dance Club execu- 
tive, the rest of the Union member- 
ship came dashing into the house. 





“Can we have some card-board and 
paint and tacks and sticks?” they 
“We've got to picket the 
joint.” “Why do you think manage- 
ment should supply materials for 
picket signs?” we questioned. “Oh, 


asked. 


just any old things like the backs of 
stuff you’ve used would do,” they 
said “We don’t think we'll really 
have to picket but it’s better to be 
However, before the 
sleeve-ironing board and a couple of 
could be put 
action, arbitration had taken place 
and the hurriedly printed signs, 
“Senior Social Club unfair to Un- 


’) 
prepared. 


broomhandles into 


ion” was, fortunately, never used. 
That extra forty cents was a tough 
battle but the Union won out! 

This is the story shorn of many 
of its episodes, some humorous, 
some almost touching in their ser- 
There was the day when 
two of the boys called the Director 
and asked _ confidentially 

she thought $2.00 was 
really too much to ask. There was 
the meeting with the Senior Social 
Club 


and whispered 


iousness. 


aside 
whether 


when Pete came downstairs 
“Please come up. 
There 


were the outbursts from the Senior 


\Ve’re in terrible trouble.” 


Social Club, some of them on strike 
that “the kids 
getting far too uppity. They should 
be kept in their place and not be 
allowed to think they could run the 
joint.” 


themselves, were 


All that is past history. The Dale 
Record Players’ Union is a fighting 


force in the Centre, and a closed 


shop on record playing for dances 
has been established. 

However, the objective of a Com- 
munity Centre is not to promote 
Labour organization. It is to afford 
opportunities for personal growth 
through use of relationships within 
the group and between groups. 

The organization of the Union, 
while it was carried on with the 
utmost good humour and a semi- 
recognition of its funny side was at 
the same time deadly serious. The 
elements of “play acting” never were 
allowed to cover up the underlying 
purpose of unions and of staff. 

What then has been learned? The 
staff learned, among other things, 
to accept the fact that a teen-age 
group (the boys in the Union are 
between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen) know what they want and 
can gain their objectives with court- 
esy and dignity. The staff of the 
Dale no longer give lip-service to 
the idea that youth should plan for 
youth. They know that youth can 
plan for youth, and carry out their 
plans effectively with a minimum of 
interference or even of suggestion 
from adults. 

The Senior Social Club learned 
least from the experience. They 
did perhaps gain some little under- 
standing of the functioning of de- 
mocracy in a Community Centre; 
and some of them realized that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, that if they themselves 
belong to a Union in the industrial 
world, it is not unreasonable to 
treat “kids” experimenting with the 





idea in the same way they would 
wish to be treated themselves. 

For its members, the Union has 
had values far exceeding the, extra 
$1.00 they make each night. Since 
the contracts were signed there has 
been just one failure to turn up and 
fulfil obligations. 
other member 
breach and face 


Even here, an- 
stepped into the 
was saved while 
discipline was meted out by the 
Union without assistance from staff. 

A case to hold records has been 
built and cataloging is under way. 
The record room 
pletely 


has been com- 


remodelled, the members 


working Saturday afternoons and at 
odd times, to clean, paint and dec- 
orate what had formerly been an un- 
tidy loft. A window is being let in to 
provide ventilation and a cosy room 


has been made out of a piece of 
waste space. 

The members of the Union have 
grown in their appreciation of obli- 
gation to the Centre. In all their 
dealings with the staff on Union 
matters there has been real deter- 
mination to work through difficul- 
ties and to fulfil their share of the 
contract. 

Plans are now under way to 
turn over the record room to the 
Union as their personal clubroom. 
Located in a separate building from 
the Main House, this means that 
adult supervision would be at a 


minimum. The boys are discussing 
whether or not they want to accept 
this responsibility. They realize 
that mismanagement of the club- 
room would bring discredit not only 
on the Union but on the “Dale” as 
well. Some of them are not too 
sure how well they can control the 
more unruly elements. As one of 
them said, “It would be a test.” 

We, on the staff, are not worry- 
ing about how they will meet that 
test, nor do we worry too much 
about how they will meet the 
sterner tests of adult life. We be- 
lieve that what they are learning oi 
co-operation, of unity, of clear 
thinking in debate, of responsibility 
freely accepted and honorably dis- 
charged, will see them through the 
tests of tomorrow and the many to- 
morrows ahead. The Dale Record 
Players’ Union Local No. 1, is itself 
a test and also a vindication of the 
democratic process in the practice 
of group work. 





The Joint Planning Commission of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education points out practical 
projects to co-ordinate the work of Adult Education 


agencies. 


New Developments in the C.A.A.F. 


By Harry Avison 


the C.A.A.E. 
in 1934, its primary purpose as 
stated in the constitution, was to be 
. ‘clearing house’ of ideas, informa- 
tion and experience among those 
vho were interested in adult edu- 
‘ation in Canada. The founders 
were—all of them—active workers 
in the adult education field and rep- 
resented organizations 


\V HEN was founded 


with 
erammes in adult education. 
During the war most of these 


pro- 


programmes were greatly expanded 
as part of the effort to provide the 
public with the information and 
ideas that would make participation 
in the struggle more general and 
lore intelligent. 


In those 


C.A.A.E. 


years the 


played a good part in bringing its 
member organizations into full co- 
peration with government agencies 


nd in initiating programmes for 
public information. Best known of 


these 


programmes are, of course, 
the two radio forums with their ex- 
ensive listening groups, but there 
vere as well many other projects 
nvolving films, publications, con- 
erences and training courses which 
hi Iped to 


advance the common 


use, 


Joint Planning Commission 


The end of the war brought a 
natural shift of emphasis and the 
need for consultation between adult 
education groups was widely recog- 
nized. It was then that the C.A. 
A.E., in co-operation with the Ca- 
nadian Council on Education for 
Citizenship, called into being a com- 
mittee representative of a wide range 
of organizations, to consider the 
needs of the new situation and to 
co-operate in meeting them. This 
“Joint-Commission” as it came to be 
called, met four times’in 1945 and 
1946 and was responsible for the 
conference on Adult Education at 
Kingston last May. 

Out of that conference came a de- 
finite demand for a body which 
should effectively provide not only 
a “clearing house of ideas and meth- 
ods,” as the C.A.A.E. had originally 
undertaken to do, but also a means 
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of practical co-operation in plan- 
ning programmes, in providing pro- 
gramme materials and _ perhaps, 
eventually, in implementing the 
programmes themselves. 

Last November this “Joint-Com- 
mission” met in Ottawa and took 
stock of its position and its future. 
Those who attended this meeting 
represented a far more impressive 
group of agencies than ever before. 
Nearly 40 organizations, most of 
them national in scope, signified a 
desire to co-operate. These included 
the official or semi-official govern- 
ment bodies like the Citizenship 
Branch of the Secretary of State 
Department, the Canadian Informa- 
tion Service, the C. B. C., the Na- 
tional Film Board, which were there 
not as member organizations but 
as co-operating agencies ; there were 
also the school groups—Canadian 
Educational Association, Canadian 
Teachers Federation and the Na- 
tional Federation of Home and 
School; as well as the Canadian 
Arts Council, the United Nations 
Society, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Workers’ Education Asso- 
ciation, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W. 
C.A., the Canadian Library Council, 
the Canadian Welfare Council, the 
National Film Society, the Canadian 
Library Council, the I1.0.D.E., the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, the 
Canadian Jewish 
others. 


Congress and 

There was general and quick 
agreement that the earlier meetings 
had been valuable and should be 
continued. It 


was decided unan- 


imously that the comniission should 
continue under the auspices of the 
C.A.A.E., since its function was so 
clearly implied in the original pur- 
pose of the C.A.A.E. 
New Projects for the C.A.A.E. 
There was, as well, a vigorous de- 
mand that the co-operation should 
be extended to more practical and 


definite projects. A first step was 


Mr. Avison at the Kingston Conference 


taken in the agreement of each or- 
ganization to send to the C.A.A.E. 
a notated list of its own publications, 
and of others in process of prepara- 
tion. This list is to be made avail- 
able in quantity to all the members. 


(Continued on page 34) 





BRIEF NEWS 


Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs 


The public information § services 
and facilities of the C.I.1.A. have 
greatly expanded in the past year. 
Featuring this growth are the fol- 
lowing projects: 

International Journal—Canada’s 
first quarterly devoted solely to 
world affairs, has reached a circula- 
tion of more than 3,000 in its first 
year of issue. This success indicates 
the keen public demand for sound 
information on international prob- 
lems. Canadian authors have shown 
their ability to write on international 
affairs on the highest level. 

Behind the Headlines—increased 
sales to individuals of Canada’s most 
popular pamphlet series (co-spon- 
sored by the C.A.A.E.) has further 
the demand of school 
teachers, and students, study groups, 


busy 


revealed 


business men, labour unions 
and of for 
reading on Canada’s external affairs 
and international subjects. 


Library and Information Service 


civic-minded citizens 


is being used by a wider circle of 
In 1945-46, the number 
of library loans, inquiries handled 
ind persons using the library, free 
of charge, doubled, and currently 


Canadians. 


more than 100 inquiries from every- 
where in Canada are being handled 
per month. 


Study Kits—containing study 
outlines and reading materials on 
the United Natiotis and Atomic En- 
ergy have been issued and groups 
have been invited to submit requests 
for other kits on international affairs 
to meet their programme needs. 

Radio Programmes and Speakers’ 
Panels—have been developed in 
1946 by a number of Institute 
branches. The radio broadcasts by 
touring speakers bring to Canadian 
Communities the views of men and 
women from the United States, 
Great Britain, China, Arabia, the 
United Nations organizations, etc. 
Speakers’ panels are helping to fill 
the speaker needs of W.E.A. and Y. 
groups, current events service clubs, 
recreational associations, and similar 
bodies in numerous Canadian cities. 


* * * 


Quebec Council 
of Community Schools 


The Quebec Council of Commun- 
itv Schools which operates in co- 
operation with the Adult Education 
Service, Macdonald College, is in 
the process of revising its pro- 
gram to meet emerging needs and 
conditions of the post war period. 

Under the chairmanship of David 
C. Munroe, who is Vice-President 
of the Canadian Teachers Federa- 
tion, and the principal of Ormstown 
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High School, which has an out- 
standing record as a rural High 
School, the Council is not only in- 
terested in organizing adult night 
schools but also in fostering Com- 
munity Council, committee centres, 
and other programs of citizenship 
education, public affairs, and cul- 
tural activities in art, drama, music 
and crafts in the community. The 
Council is interested in utilizing 
films, lectures, travelling exhibits, 
books and art collections, and phono- 
graph records. Plans are being laid 
to institute regional programs with 
training centres in each region for 
the development of adult instructors 
and other local leaders. 


* * * 


Educational Films 
Popular in Peace River 


Block 


Film activity is very much to the 
fore these days in the Peace River 
Block, where Dawson Creek and 
Grande Prairie are setting up their 
own film libraries as part of the 
Alberta Circulating Film Exchange, 
and Peace River and High Prairie 
are making plans for two more. A 
small library of medical films located 
in this area for doctors serving 
northern districts has also been pro- 
posed, but so far no action has been 
taken. 

Along with new libraries, several 
circuits are bringing films to the 
most remote sections of the Peace 
River Block. The National Film 


Board representative for the area 
writes, “An interesting and useful 
circuit was set up with headquarters 
at Pouce Coupe from which various 
provincial officials will take the pro- 
jector to cover rural areas north 
and south of the Peace River. Pres- 
ent plans are for it to be used first 
by the school superintendent with 
a Home and School program and 
later by the agricultural field man, 
the health and welfare officer and 
the sanitary engineer, each showing 
films suited to his work. The school 
superintendents enthusiastic 
School 
and in the 


are 
about the possibilities of 
Divisional Circuits, 
Peace River Division a_ teachers’ 
film council was set up to work out 
a program for next year based on 


the school curriculum. 


Canadian Citizenship 
Council 


This is the new name of the 
former C.C.E.C., the annual meet- 
ing of which was held in Ottawa 
on November 16th. 

Hon. Paul Martin and Hon. C. 
H. Blakeny were elected Honorary 
Presidents of the Council. Dr. H.M. 
Tory was elected Chairman of 
the Council and of the Executive 
Committee. The Executive and its 
advisers include representatives of 
major educational associations, of 
labor, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of the Scouts, of the Girl 
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Guides, and of the Citizenship 
Branch. 

The work of the Canadian Citi- 
zenship Council has to do with 
the preparation and publication of 
books on citizenship designed par- 


ticularly for New Canadians. 


x * * 


Ontario Librarians 
Plan Film Exchange 


The film institute for Western 
Ontario public libraries which was 
held at London in October marks 
a new stage in film library work. 
Although a few public libraries, 
notably those in Victoria, Calgary, 
London and Windsor, have dis- 
tributed films as well as books for a 
number of years, this activity is only 
a recent development in most cent- 
res, and the Western Ontario In- 
stitute was the first of its kind to 
be held in Canada. Nine Western 
Ontario libraries were represented 
at it, along with the Department of 
Education’s Visual Aids Branch of 
Ontario, the Adult Education Board, 
the National Film Board and the 
National Film Society. 

Called by the Public Library In- 
spector’s Office of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education the institute 
gave librarians a chance to discuss 
problems arising from film work. 
Among subjects discussed were the 
scarcity of new film material, the 
need for adequate promotion of 
films in stock and the relationship 
between film libraries and film coun- 
cils. As it was agreed that the cir- 
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culation of prints among libraries 
would ease the shortage of films, 
plans were made for the organiza- 
tion of film exchange systems in 
different areas of Western Ontario. 
Close co-operation with film coun- 
cils was recommended by the libra- 
rians present who had found their 
assistance valuable in providing 
publicly-owned projection equip- 
ment, and publicizing local film sup- 
plies. 

The success of this initial oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences in film circulation by 
librarians was felt to be an impor- 
tant stimulus to progress in visual 
education and it is probable that in 
future film institutes will be a reg- 
ular feature of film library work. 


Citizens’ Forums Act 
on Housing 


Two Citizens’ Forums, after the 
broadcast on Housing of November 
2, took steps to remedy the difficul- 
ties of the housing shortage in their 
communities. The Queen’s Uni- 
versity Citizens’ Forum of Kingston, 
and a Veterans’ Forum of Toronto 
both decided that a strict limitation 
of building permits would be one 
useful step, and petitioned their re- 
spective City Councils “to grant 
building permits only to housing, 
factories or construction essential 
to public health until such time as 
the local housing problem has been 
solved.” 





Pr Simcoe County, Ontario starts the 
fall season with a conference for local 
leaders in church and community. 


Camp Rawley Conferences 1946 


By Eeda Cadogan 


WHEN FALL cComEs, the cool air 
rejuvenates every human being and 
changes him from a relaxed and 
amusement-seeking vacationer into 
a citizen once more conscious of the 
world and its problems. Organiza- 
tions too, respond, shake themselves, 
come up with a fresh executive, a 
different idea or two, and prepare 
to meet the year’s work with en- 
thusiasm. It is the ideal time to en- 
courage new ideas, start out on new 
adventures, form new and vital 
plans. Too often this period of 
eagerness is allowed to fade away 
unfulfilled, but not so in Simcoe 
County, Ontario. 

For the third successive year the 
Camp Rawley Conferences . have 
sent not only the personnel of local 
organizations, but those of rural 
groups throughout the Province, 
back to their work with a renewed 
desire to do the job and consider- 
ably more ability to give to it. Vol- 
untary help, such as is given every- 
where in rural organizations is in- 
finitely valuable. But the person who 
has learned something about the 
job he is to do will make a vastly 
greater contribution. 

The details of the Conference are 
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simple. Held at Camp Rawley, Port 
Severn, in comfortable quarters, it 
is sponsored jointly by the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute, the 
Ontario Board of Adult Education 
and the Simcoe County Federation 
of Agriculture. Costs are kept at 
a minimum and many organizations 
pay the expenses of their own dele- 
gates. 


Conference for Rural Clergy 


This year the conference covered 
a three-week period in October. In- 
cluded for the first time was a week's 
conference for rural clergy of all 
denominations. They met, not to 
argue about their beliefs, but to 
solve the problems they all have in 
common. Rural ministers in small 
communities struggle on from year 
to year with difficulties their urban 
brothers never meet. Some of the 
loneliness and depression engend- 
ered under such conditions can be 
dispelled merely by sharing it with 
others. But the conference provided 
more than that. Leadership was 
given by a therne speaker, Dr. Ralph 
Templin, outstanding leader among 
rural clergy in the United States. 
In daily talks with him, the group 





learned to look behind the immedi- 
ate problem to the basic difficulty, to 
see their work, not limited to the 
serving of a hundred families but 
linked to the whole problem of com- 
munity life and its preservation. 
The task of the rural minister was 
given new dignity and meaning 
when the dependence of the com- 
munity on his leadership was made 
clear. 

The conference had an exceed- 
ingly bright side in the recreation 
which was led by Louise Colley, 
M. A., Simcoe County’s director of 
recreation. Games turned 
out to be a great deal more than a 
of providing amusement. 
Some of those who began with re- 
luctance speedily realized the value 
of recreation in its effect on human 
lives and human relations. They 


rural 


means 


learned to evaluate all types of re- 
creation, to look at every game 
played to discover its merits and its 


weaknesses. Many games were 
discarded because they did not meet 
the standards required. 

The conference for rural clergy 
was co-chaired by Rev. G. Moore 
Smith of Dunsville and Rev. Arthur 
Reynolds of Annon. Among 
subjects listed for discussion 
were Rural Evangelistic Methods, 
Preaching to Rural People, Story 
Telling, Community Resources, the 
Church and Community Problems, 
Rural Church Administration, Re- 
ligious Education, Church Music, 
Recreation in the Rural Church. 

Rural communities will feel the 
effects of these deliberations steadily 


G. 


the 
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during the winter months. Under- 
standing leadership is the result, a 
broadened horizon for the minister 
and a fresh skill in meeting the con- 
stant requirements of his work. 


Leaders’ Conference 


The second conference served 
leaders from various parts of the 
Province, who work in the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Farm Radio 
Forum, Junior Farmer, or any 
other rural organization. Leader- 
ship for leaders is required more 
commonly than is generally sup- 
posed. Those who are continually 
giving out during the year, need an 
opportunity to take in. They need 
to re-think their whole position; to 
look at their work as though they 
were just beginning and to plan the 
best approach to it, the best methods 
for carrying out plans already made. 
In these days of specialization, they 
also need to see the other person’s 
work. At the conference it was de- 
monstrated again and again that 
many who were authorities in their 
own special field of rural work were 
completely in the dark concerning 
the work of others whose goal was 
the same. Opportunities for help- 
ing each other and forwarding the 
work of all had been missed because 


of lack of knowledge. Similarly, 
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absorption of leaders in their own 
tasks had -prevented them from 
seeing the whole picture. 

Under the leadership of Dr. 
Arthur Morgan, of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, President of Antioch College, 
they found a lasting impetus for 
their work. “The Place of The Small 
Community in the Building of a 
Better Society” was the topic for his 
inspiring morning lectures. 

With William McCarthy, direc- 
tor of Dufferin County C.L.T.I., as 


chairman of the conference, they 
studied the many organizations now 
at work in the rural community. 


Discussion covered health prob- 
lems, library associations, the Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, Co-operative 
techniques in meeting farm prob- 
lems, rural recreation, rural educa- 
tion (township area boards and 
high school distircts), Ontario 
Farm Radio Forum, and the econ- 
omic base of the rural community. 


Conference for Rural Leaders 


The third conference was, per- 
haps, the most interesting of all. It 


was made up of those who wished 
to give some kind of leadership in 
Simcoe County rural areas. It was 
designed to give them the vision and 
knowledge necessary to good leader- 
ship. The first two conferences in- 
cluded many persons who were used 
to attending group sessions. The 
third had a majority of persons who 
had not attended anything of a 
similar nature before. They did not 
know about the magic that takes 
place when people live together for 


a few days under the same roof, eat- 
ing, studying, playing, singing to- 
gether. People of varying ages, and 
certainly of varying ideas, found 
themselves welded into a _ happy, 
friendly group. Barriers of shyness 
and stiffness melted away. The 
singing, led by Quirt McKinney oi 
Peterboro Normal School staff, was 
a high light of the conference. He 
taught the group to sing in parts 
and many learned more about sing- 
ing in the three days he was pres- 
ent than they had in all their lives 
before. The folk and square danc- 
ing were a popular source of recrea- 





tion and party games brought every 
member of the group into laughing 
comradeship. 

Each morning a brief worship 
period began the day’s deliberations. 
Dr. Arthur Morgan followed with 
an hour or two of informal lectures 
on the economic and cultural life 
of small communites, their possi- 
bilities, their importance to civiliza- 
tion and the means of preserving 
their existence. Discussion was 
keen, with everyone anxious to ex- 
press an opinion. 

Rev. George Morrison, director 


of C.L.T.I., 


sessions. 


Barrie, directed the 
Afternoons and evenings 
were given over to brief talks by 
County leaders. The group became 
the work of their 


County nurses, heard about the pro- 


familiar with 
gress of their recently formed co- 
operative hospitalization plan. They 
were told of the work of the County 
Library Association and the local 
Federation of The 


County recreation program, the co- 


Agriculture. 


operatives at work in the County, 
the Community Program for Study 
and Action, all were presented by 
leaders of each group. They dis- 
cussed High School Districts and 
township area boards. They swamp- 
ed the speakers with questions, they 
criticized, they made suggestions. 
Speakers who came expecting the 
usual unresponsive audience, found 
a wide-awake group of people who 
were alert to every aspect of the 
subject under consideration. Many 
times the speeaker went away with 
more knowledge than he had on his 
arrival. Oftener he remained to 
join the group as a student. Dr. 
Morgan’s influence was felt in every 
session; there were no blanket ac- 
ceptances of any plan but always 
questions, questions and more ques- 
tions. 

No evaluation of the Conference 
could be complete until results are 
evident in the leadership in the 
County. But all the ingredients are 
there—a job to do, the will to do 
it, the training to do it well. 





8 to 10 p.m. 





ADULT RECREATION COURSE 


(No experience necessary) 


HAVE FUN USING PAINT, CLAY AND DRAWING MEDIA 
Thursday Evenings, January 23rd for 10 weeks 


— Fee $10.00 


CHILDREN’S ART CENTRE----THE ART GALLERY*OF TORONTO 
4 Grange Road---Dundas car to McCaul---walk one block south 











~ Have you a Film Council in 
your Community? Here is the 
story of the Council in Kingston. 


Community Film Councils— 


A Canadian Phenomenon 
By Mary Shortt 


Firm councils as purely service 
groups are peculiar to Canadian 
communities where films are being 
made easily accessible not as a com- 
mercial enterprise, or even, in most 
cases, as the routine function of a 
civic board, but through the active 
interest of private citizens. Even 
in Canada they are so recent a de- 
velopment that practice is still far 
in advance of theory. Unhampered 
by the weight of tradition or the 
limitations of precedent, the sixty- 
odd councils organized since 1944 
are evolving a new species of service 
group by solving practical problems 
as they develop and seizing oppor- 
tunities for different projects as they 
arise. 

Although this flexibility is on the 
whole an asset, it has the disad- 
vantage of leaving many people 
rather vague about just what a film 
council is and does. Occasionally 
it even leaves council members 
rather vague about what to do next. 

Reduced to minimum essentials, 
the film council is a group of citizens 
who are enthusiastic about the effec- 
tiveness of educational films and in- 


terested enough in the welfare of 
their community’s different organi- 
zations to spend time helping them 
secure the sort of films they can 
use to advantage. In most centres 
the members represent civic boards, 
fraternal and service clubs, churches, 
labour and business groups. 

One of the council’s major func- 
tions is to provide projection ser- 
vices for local film users. Raising 
funds for a community-owned pro- 
jector and screen is therefore a new 
council’s first job. Arranging train- 
ing classes where members of differ- 
ent organizations can learn to 
operate the equipment for their own 
showings comes next. Making sure 
that the projector is used frequently 
enough to justify its cost and check- 
ing the quality of projection work 
are two other responsibilities of the 
council. (Originally, community pro- 
jection services were sponsored by 
a single group whose members did 
all projection work, and in several 
centres this arrangement still pre- 
vails. The present trend, however. 
is to establish the projection service 





under a council representing all local 
organizations. ) 

With a few exceptions, com- 
munity film libraries are not admin- 
istered by the film councils. Local 
stocks of films are usually main- 
tained by public libraries, Y.M.- 
C.A.’s or schools. The council’s role 
is to keep organizations in touch 
with what the library can offer, and 
the librarian in touch with current 
demands for different types of films. 
Several councils do purchase new 
prints to be added to library stocks 
from time to time, but in the main 
the council’s relationship to the 
library is promotional and advisory. 

Beyond this it is difficult to 
generalize about an organization 
whose success depends on the ex- 
tent to which it adapts itself to 
individual local needs. Closer 
acquaintance with film council work 
demands an acquaintance with actual 
councils. Perhaps one of the best 
examples is provided by Kingston, 
whose coundil was organized in 
March, 1945, and is therefore a 
pioneer in the field. 

In Kingston the film library is 
administered by the Queen’s Uni- 
versity Department of Extension, 
whose Assistant Director, Miss 
Kathleen Healey, acts as librarian 
and also serves as secretary of the 
flm council. Membership in the 
council is open to all community 
groups both in Kingston and nearby 
rural centres, on payment of a $2.00 
fee. Interested individuals not 
representing any organization may 
join for $1.00. Payment of this fee 


secures a vote at council meetings 
and a special rental rate on films 
from the Kingston library. This 
plan has encouraged many formerly 
casual film users to join the council 
and take an active interest in its 
work. It has also been found that 
film circulation booms among groups 
that have joined the council and wish 
to take advantage of the saving on 
each rental to which their mem- 
bership entitles them. 

Of course the fees alone don’t 
begin to provide the revenue neces- 
sary to establish film services. 
Kingston’s different organizations 
were approached by council mem- 
bers to contribute towards the pur- 
chase of projection equipment and 
amounts ranging from $5.00 to 
$100.00 were received. All forty 
contributors automatically received 
a year’s membership in the council. 
So great are the demands made on 
the first projector that a drive has 
already been launched to raise funds 
for a second. 

Kingston’s Film Council has gen- 
erously refused to limit the benefits 
of its equipment. The projector has 
occasionally been shipped for spe- 
cial showings to Napanee and Gan- 
anoque where, so far, no local film 
services have been organized. Coun- 
cil members. have taken the machine 
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and film programs to rural points 
as far as fifty miles from Kingston. 

In addition to equipment, the Film 
council has already purchased four 
films to be added to the library stock. 
The National Film Board’s repre- 
sentative in Eastern Ontario fre- 
quently secures one or two colour 
prints for members to preview at the 
monthly council meeting, and inter- 
est in this investment has grown 
with each purchase. Information on 
films to be previewed is sent out with 
the advance notice of council meet- 
ings. 

Circulation of prints has been 
stimulated by various devices. Each 
time a new film is received in the 
library, whether on long term loan 
or for a spot booking, the librarian 
personally notifies any groups she 


feels will be especially interested in 


it. Sponsored films provided for 
free distribution by welfare, health 
or relief agencies are brought to the 
attention of all borrowers selecting 
programs from library supplies. 
Singsongs are also added without 
charge to rented film programmes. 

Advice on appropriate material is 
offered to groups planning to use 
films for their regular meetings or 
large-scale campaigns. For an in- 
ternational Zonta Club conference 
held last fall in Kingston, an all- 
Canadian programme was arranged 
including This Is Our Canada, Four 
Seasons, a colour film on the Gati- 
neau district, and West Wind, a 
colour film on the work of Tom 
Thomson. 

When nothing suitable is on hand, 
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the librarian investigates the re- 
sources of other libraries in the 
region as well as of outside sources 
such as the National Film Society. 
A recent campaign for which special 
films were secured was the Depart- 
ment of Health’s drive for improved 
restaurant sanitation. Afternoon 
and evening showings of films on 
proper methods of food handling 
were arranged at the Department of 
Health office for local restaurant 
employees, to be followed up with 
discussion meetings. 

Other projects for which the film 
council has provided facilities in- 
clude the series of school programs 
sponsored by the Nutrition Council 
and showings of the film Price Con- 
trol and Rationing for the W.P.T.B. 

Although a film council’s work 
is generally confined to making pos- 
sible film showings sponsored by 
other groups, the Kingston council 
provides two series of film programs 
as an additional local service. One 
of these is for the Women’s Peni- 
tentiary, where films are shown 
every other week. Miss Healey, 
who is in charge of this project, re- 
ports that here as elsewhere films 
on music, art and sports head the 
list in popularity. The other series 
of bi-weekly programs is given at 
the Isolation Hospital for tubercu- 
losis patients. 

An entirely new element has been 
introduced into film council activity 
by the Kingston group’s recent ex- 
periment in local film production 
The idea originated when plans 
were being made for the city’s Cen- 
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tennial last August. Deciding that 
_ record of the celebration should 
be made on film, the Council ar- 
ranged to have the proceedings shot 
yy a council member and a Queen’s 
student whose hobby is film photo- 
eraphy. All materials and proces- 
sing costs were paid for by the coun- 
cil, and the librarian and her 
issistant helped with the editing. 

If this idea of local production is 
adopted widely by film councils it 
will greatly increase the scope of 
their work in the community. Under 
council sponsorship amateur film 
production may eventually take its 
place alongside amateur theatricals 
as an outlet for creative talent. 
Moreover, by providing average 
citizens with an opportunity for 
practical experience in making mo- 
tion pictures, this project should 
help to develop a more informed and 
critical approach to films generally. 
\s for the films themselves, they 
should act as a stimulus to civic 
pride by serving as a record of 
outstanding local institutions or 
ichievements. 


But this development is still in 
the future. At present most councils 
are concerned with the immediate 
problems of securing their own pro- 
jection equipment and building up 
local stocks of films. 


As the num- 


ber of councils is increasing so 
rapidly the demand for films avail- 
able on a loan basis and for new 
equipment is keeping both in tem- 
porarily short supply. The fact that 
most of the films produced during 
the war are now of only historical 
interest has added to the difficulty 
of securing topical material. 

The National Film Board, whose 
representatives have been of major 
assistance to communities in organ- 
izing film councils, is helping them 
to overcome the film shortage by 
arranging regional exchange sys- 
tems. In centres where the councils 
have not yet been able to purchase 
their own equipment, the Board will 
guarantee against loss or damage 
any privately-owned projectors made 
available for general community 
use. Through these plans, maxi- 
mum use is being made of existing 
films and equipment. 

Thus in spite of temporary diffi- 
culties film councils are spreading 
rapidly in Canada. They are not 
confined to urban centres, but have 


‘already been established in several 


rural districts where agricultural 
clubs, co-operatives and Women’s 
Institutes have welcomed their 
services. They are democratic units 
in a uniquely flexible system of na- 


tional film distribution. 





> “Are Farm Living Standards Too High?”— 
here are the answers from farm forums who 
took part in the discussion on October 28, 1946. 


Farm Living Standards 


By Ruth McKenzie 


PROBARLY few city women would 
be willing to exchange their electric 
stove and electric lights for the wood 
stove and coal-oil lamps of their 
country cousins. Fewer still would 
give up the kitchen sink and bath- 
room with hot and cold running 
water on tap for the antiquated hard- 
water pump and soft-water cistern 
that serve most farm homes—not to 
mention the outpost in the back yard. 

It may come as a surprise to city 
women to learn that the majority of 
the country women are not willing 
to trade, either! 
add that this does not mean that the 
country women do not want city 
conveniences. They most certainly 
do. But they want these conveni- 
ences without giving up their life in 
the country. The conveniences must 
come to them. They have no inten- 
tion of moving where the conveni- 
ences are. 

This 
drawn 


is the conclusion we have 
discussions in 
National Farm Radio Forum on the 
topic of October 28, 1946: “Are 
Farm Living Standards High?” The 
Forums (including both men and 


from the 


women, of course) approached this 


topic from two angles. First, they 


Let us hasten to. 


discussed the question: “Would y 

take a job in the city at $32.20 

week if you got the chance?’ (The 
figure of $32.20 a week represent: 
the average wage of non-agricultural 
workers). The 
sounding “No!” from seven out of 
eight Forums. Some Forums reiused 
that the average 
agricultural wage was so low. Others 
said the farmer should be compare: 


answer was a Ie- 


to believe non- 


to a man in business rather than a 
wage-earner. An important factor 


in the discussions was a _ cost-ol- 


living budget for a city family of five 
that appeared beside the question in 
Farm Forum Guide. 


Here are some typical comments 
from the Forums: 

“Sixteen members decided the 
would go to the city for $32.30 a 
week, because of the eight-hour da 
and city conveniences. Four decide! 
they preferred the farm.’”—Hope 
ness Forum, Bruce County, Ontari 
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“We cannot be classified as 
labourers as we are all owners. We 
vould not consider taking a job in 
the city at $32.20 per week.”’—Rich- 
iond Forum, British Columbia. 

inde- 


love for individual 


“The 
jendence which may be had on a 


farm, even in spite of farm hard- 
ships, will always keep a good farmer 
on the land.”—Warner West Forum, 
Alberta. 

Having settled the $32.20-a-week 
juestion the Forums turned to the 


tion, lack of social life, need for 
better health and educational facili- 
ties, and so on. Lack of modern 
mentioned most 
often, especially the need for elec- 
tricity. Those who have electricity 
were loud in its praises but it should 
be noted that these happy people 
speak for only 20 per cent of the 
farm homes in Canada. 

From the Maritimes came a note 
of wisdom. Windsor Forks Forum 
of Nova Scotia said, “A woman that 


conveniences was 


‘i next one: Why are some women dis- does not like the farm should not 
ei satisied on the farm? As was tobe marry a farmer. We wonder if all 
“ expected this drew forth a list of city wives are satisfied!” 
—_ erievances—lack of modern conveni- We will leave it to Citizens’ Forum 
di ences, long hours, hard work, isola- to take a pool on that question. 
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The Parent Education Committee of 
Toronto Welfare Council reports activities. 


Education for Parents 


By Reva Cohen 


Tue Welfare Council of Toronto 
revived its Parent Education Com- 
mittee in January, 1946, in answer 
to the pressure for help from groups 
in the Home and School Asso- 
ciations, Community Centres, and 
Churches, as well as in the Agencies 
concerned with remedying and pre- 
venting family delinquencies. The 
Committee has approximately forty- 
five members representing all in- 
terested Educational and Welfare 
Groups in the Community. 

This Committee set out to dis- 
cover what resources were available 
to meet the needs of parents and 
young people in the field of Edu- 
cation for Family Living. It found 
resources sadly inadequate :— 

1. A lack of qualified and suff- 

ciently trained leaders. 

2. A serious lack of Counselling 
and Clinical Services for the 
Community as a whole. 

3. A lack of co-ordinating centre 
for activities in this field. 

The Committee undertook the sev- 

eral projects: 

Roving Parents’ Institute 
They planned a “Roving In- 
stitute” where workers in 
Home and School Associa- 
tions, Youth Services, Family 
and Child Welfare, Health, 
Recreation and other Educa- 


tional Agencies could mee: 
with a representative of the 
Child Study Association of 
America, the outstanding Ag- 
gency in the field of Parent 
Education. A Senior Staf 
member, the noted authorit 
and writer, Mrs. Anna M. \\ 
Wolf, was brought to Toront 
and the “Roving Institute” 
took place on October 151! 
and 16th, 1946. The organ- 
ization of the meetings had 
been left to the various divis- 
ions who arranged them t 
make the best use of Mrs 
Wolf’s experience. Some 0! 
the highlights from these dis- 
cussions are as follows: 


The use of imagination and 


skill in providing a variety oi 


approaches to Parent Educa- 
tion in adult groups, e.g. 
Selection of outstanding book: 
on Child Study and Famil 
Relations in Book Revie 
clubs ; 

Use of informal discussions 1 
any committees or groups 
where parents are already or 
ganized ; 

Organization of fathers in he 
by groups particularly to 
making educational toys 
children’s furniture, which ca! 
naturally arouse — discussi0' 
concerning psychological pr 


ciples. 





Bri 
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Until qualified and trained 
leaders are available, select in- 
dividuals for leadership on the 
basis of “maturity of outlook”’ 
and their “liking for people” 
to fill expressed needs. Coun- 
selling and clinical services 
for referrals are absolutely 
necessary for any successful 
programme. Counselling re- 
quires : 
personal qualifications of 
warmth ; 
knowledge of human develop- 
ment ; 
a psychiatric approach. 
Keep “experts” and Research 
Centres informed of special 
needs, and work with them 
until needs are met. The chan- 
nels of communication between 
workers in the various fields 
and the centres of research and 
study must be kept open as 
knowledge of human develop- 
ment increases. Continuous 
contact through seminars and 
Refresher Courses at Training 
Centres is essential. 
Public Health Nurses, Teach- 
ers and others in direct contact 
with parents were singled out 
for the unusual opportunity to 
help parents in a positive men- 
tal health point of view. “The 
emphasis in your work when 
you meet problems,” said Mrs. 
Wolf, “should be on feeling 
tone and the concept of matur- 
ation to relieve parental anx- 
ieties and a free use of Coun- 
selling and Clinical services.” 


Brief‘on Parent Education 


\ brief on  Pre-Parental 
Education was prepared to 
sumulate the extension of in- 
terest in education for family 
living at the Elementary and 


Secondary School levels by 
personally qualified and ade- 
quately trained teachers. In 
this way, the widest group at 
an early age will be given the 
opportunity to develop healthy 
attitudes toward family life, 
and thereby assure a better 
prepared generation of parents 
in the near future. 

This brief was presented by 
the Welfare Council on Wed- 
nesday, November 27th, 1946, 
to the Hope Commission on 
Education, and favourably re- 
ceived. 


Leadership Training 


A special committee to work 
out suggestions for a Leader- 
ship Training Course was set 
up. This Committee has 
completed its task, and the In- 
stitute of Child Study, the 
School of Social Work and the 
National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene have been asked 
for their co-operation in the 
organization of a course that 
will incorporate the suggestions 
offered by the Committee. It 
is hoped that this Course will 
commence early in 1947. 


Scholarship Fund 


A Scholarship Fund to en- 
courage leadership training on 
the part of qualified home- 
makers and others wishing to 
engage in part-time work with 
Parent Education groups was 
set up. This project has not 
yet been completed. 
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Personnel Standards 
A Committee to establish the 
status of personnel and salary 
standards for those who will 
be engaged in the Parent Edu- 
cation field was planned. This 
is as yet in the formative stage. 


(Continued from page 18) 

There was a hope that means 
could be found to provide a full- 
time secretary for the commission. 
Dr. Corbett, who presided at the 
meeting, reported that the C.A.A.E. 
had already made a request for a 
grant to provide a secretary for the 
commission. There was expressed 
by most of the organizations rep- 
resented, a willingness to contribute 
in cash or in kind (e.g. by orders 
for publications, or by providing 
publications in quantity) to the 


working out of the plan. 


The Parent Education Committe 
looks forward to a productive year 
in 1947 in order to meet the needs 
of the field. 


Most significant, however, wa: 
the frequently expressed conviction 
that the organizations in the adult 
education field are working at differ- 
ent aspects of the same task. As 
one member said in_ illustration 
“Welfare, for instance, becomes 2 
total community programme at the 
local level.” 

The opportunity to draw together 
the varied Adult Education agencies 
in Canada to do a concerted an( 
effective job is still open. It will b 
a great day for Canada if that op- 
portunity can be fully taken. 





BOOK, FILM, PAMPHLET SHELF 


In “Book and Pamphlet Shelf’’ we propose to list material related 
to the articles carried in each issue. 


GROUP WORK 


“A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GROUP WORK”, compiled by Gertrude Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Social Group Work, and Gladys Ryland, University of Pittsburg, School 
of Applied Social Sciences. Published by the Associated Press, New York City, 
25 cents. Included is a bibliography on: “Function of the Group Worker”, “Re- 
sources for Programme Building :—Games, Music, Dance, Crafts, Story Telling, 
Dramatics”, “Understanding Behavior and Social Situations”’. 

“NEW TRENDS IN GROUP WORK”, by Joshua Leiherman, Associated Press, 


New York City, 1939, 229 pp. This is one of the most readable and useful books 
in this area. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

"RACES OF MANKIND”, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85, 31 pp., 15 cents. 
This pamphlet is outstanding in its scientific approach to racial understanding. 

“JAPANESE RELOCATION”, O.W.1., 9 min. B & W, Eng. (1943). A film 
showing the efficiency with which the Government of the United States under- 
took and carried through the movement of 100,000 people of Japanese descent 
living up and down the Pacific Coast. 

“PEOPLES OF CANADA” National Film Board, 6 mins, B & W, Eng. (1946). 
\ Canada Carries On series in which the people of Canada give their answer 


to Hitler’s doctrine of race superiority; co-operation not domination, respect not 
crushing of other men’s beliefs. 


"RACIAL TOLERANCE TRAILER” National Film Board, 6 min, B & W, 
(1936). A three part trailer, with commentary by Frank Foulds, Director of the 
Canadian Citizenship Branch. Deals with the subject of racial intolerance and 
how it may be overcome. 

“THE WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN”, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 10 mins, B & W, Eng. (1941). The signs of racial and religious in- 
tolerance in Europe and in America are shown in this film, along with the ways 


in which such intolerance develops into active persecution, and some of the methods 
by which it may be fought. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


“PARENTS MANUAL”, Anna W. Wolf, Simon and Shuster, New York, 1941, 
331 pp. This guide to the emotional development of young children deals with 
the everyday problems with insight and understanding of both the child and the 
parent. 

“BABIES ARE HUMAN BEINGS”, by Charles A. Aldrich, MacMillan Co., 
1938, 128 pp. 

“SOVIET SCHOOL CHILD”, M.O.I. 24 mins. B & W, Eng. (1940). A film 
showing the education in the U.S.S.R. from nursery to high school. 

“BETTER EDUCATION BETTER CANADA” National Film Board, 1% Mins, 
B & W, Eng. (1945). This film shows briefly the many ways in which students 
in Canadian schools are encouraged to develop their own inherent abilities. A 
newsclip made especially for Caandian Education Week. 

“CHILDREN’S CHARTER” M.O.I. 18 mins. B & W, Eng. (1946). This film 
outlines the operation and significance of the new Education Act which became 
law in England in 1945. 

“A BETTER TOMORROW” United Films, 23 mins, B & W, Eng. (1945). This 
film deals with the techniques and goals of the educational programme in New 
York City day schools. 
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Calling All Citizens 


The New Year brings another series of Citizens’ Forums, and, of cours 
a new set of problems to tackle. The subjects listed below are not actual 
broadcast titles, but as FOOD FOR THOUGHT goes to press, these are 
the topics we know we will discuss early in 1947: 


The problem of Germany 

The freedom of the press 

The freedom of the air 

Canada and the food crisis 

The social responsibility of labour 


The social responsibility of business. 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE FORUMS 

The consensus seems to be that broadcasts are better this year, and as 
a result interest in them livelier. However, no one has yet claimed that 
there is not room for improvement. Some groups are of the opinion tha! 
the trouble often lies in the topic itself—it is too vast for anything like 
adequate treatment in twenty-two minutes of broadcast time. Critics 
Ontario feel that such subjects as the control of atomic energy are “to 
far above the level of the general public we are trying to interest”. 

And about Report Questions. Criticism still reaches us, but in les 
volume than last season. Groups in Alberta are in agreement with a 
Ontario Forum that questions are a valuable guide to the discussion s¢* 
sion, but that they must be carefully worded and not too general. Questions 
are admittedly difficult to frame and we need all the suggestions you ca! 
offer. 
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FORUM BULLETINS 

The bulletins have received “unstinted praise”. (We quote Saskat- 
chewan.) They have proven most useful for other programmes as well 
as Citizens’ Forum. Manitoba has “tried to distribute the bulletins in 
every way we can, as the information they provide is obviously useful 
whatever the kind of group or organization”... The University of Manitoba 
and the Department of Education in Manitoba, pending the report of the 
Royal Commission, are sponsoring Citizens’ Forum as their main adult 
education effort...One instance of the adaptability of Citizens’ Forum 
bulletins is the use being made of them by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees in their Public Speaking and Leadership Training 


( lasses. 


FINDINGS ANALYSIS 

Members of Citizens’ Forum last season were no doubt pleased to 
hear our former National Secretary, Dr. Martyn Estall, now of Queen’s 
University, on the air again in the Housing broadcast of November 12. 
Dr. Estall’s continued interest in the Forum is bearing fruit. Not only 
has he organized a group among students at Queen’s, but his class in the 
Philosophy of Democracy has undertaken to analyse the findings of Forum 
groups on a national basis. We remember the able analysis done last year 
by Dr. Saalheimer, of the Canadian Jewish Congress, on the topic “Prob- 
ing our Prejudices’, and look forward to having a similar survey of opinion 
on this year’s subjects. You can see that your reports are being put to 
constructive use, so keep up the good work and send in every one! 


R. T. McKEnNzIE 
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To Farm Forums 





STRIKE 


The other day I paid a visit to the office of the Alberta Farmers Union 
in Edmonton. I was fortunate in finding there the President, Mr. Stimpfle, 
as well as the Secretary, Mr. Boutillier. They are enthusiastic about the 
results of the strike. They mentioned that membership in the A.F.U. has 
doubled in a year largely as a result of strike action. The organization 
has now more than 30,000 members at $1.00 per year. To indicate that 
the policy of the organization reflects the feelings of the farmers of Alberta 
I was told that more than 15,000 members voted in favour of strike action 


and only about 600 against it. The vote was conducted under the auspices 
of each local. 


I found these officials reasonable and attentive in conversation. As we 
discussed future farm organization policies Mr. Stimpfle said, “I don’t 
know what our members will do about it but I think they will seriously 
consider organizing a National Farmers Union at their next annual meet- 
ing.” Other remarks led me to conclude that he himself favours such an 
organization. I raised several points in support of the view that Alberta 
farmers could gain redress more certainly by working within the structure 
of the Federation of Agriculture. In considered reply Mr. Stimpfle re- 
ferred to the constitution of the Alberta Federation of Agriculture under 
which he intimated that such general membership organizations as the 
A.F.U. and the A.F.A. could never hope to gain effective influence on Fed- 
eration policies and commercial organization can never truly represent the 
farmer he said. 

I left the A.F.U. office with the impression that, short of the most 
diligent and earnest efforts from both sides to heal the breach, the division 
in the Canadian farm movement is here to stay for some time. 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS AND FARM FORUM 

The local weekly paper is probably closer to the people in the Forums 
than any other newspaper or even the farm journals. Many groups have 
formed the habit of sending Forum news regularly to the local paper and 
the local papers have welcomed these contributions. 

This year you may find another Farm Forum column in your hometown 
paper. The National Farm Forum office is servicing all the weekly news- 
papers in Canada with short articles on the Farm Forum topics. These 
articles may appear as editorials or as separate articles. They may mention 
Farm Forum or they may not. We provide the material. The editor of 
the local paper is free to use it as he wishes. 

In establishing this service we are greatly indebted to Andrew Hebb, 
Editor of the Rural Co-operator (published by the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture) and a former President of the Canadian Weekly Newspapers 
Association. Because Mr. Hebb is well acquainted with weekly newspaper 
editors and their problems he suggested that a series of factual articles on 
topics of interest to farm readers might be useful to the editors. He in- 
troduced the series to his fellow-editors by a friendly covering letter thus 
arousing their interest in the service we were offering. 

We know that some papers are using this service but we have no way 
of finding out how many. We would be glad if our friends would watch 
their local papers and let us know if they see our articles. The subject 
will correspond with the current Farm Forum topic. 


* * * 
R. L. STUTT 


We feel that those who are interested in Farm Radio Forum will ap- 
preciate this opportunity to make the further acquaintance of Mr. R. L. 
Stutt. Mr. Stutt has become a key figure in the Farm Forum project. 
Not only is he one of the two western representatives on the National 
Executive of Farm Radio Forum, but he is an influential member of the 
Saskatchewan Farm Radio Forum committee and he is more than that. 
As head of the country organization department of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Producers Limited (Wheat Pool) he has done more than any 
one man to promote the organization of Forums in Saskatchewan. 

Not only is Mr. Stutt a key figure in the Forums but the organization 
with which he works is a key organization. The Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Producers Limited, the largest farm organization in Canada, not only 
makes its field staff available for the organization of Forums in Saskatch- 
ewan and assists in financing the Saskatchewan Farm Radio Forum 
office but also supports financially the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education in the national field. 
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Ralph Staples, National Secretary of Farm Radio Forum, was gen- 
erously given the opportunity to address the delegates of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Producers Limited in actual meeting. It was a worthwhile 
experience. The delegates represent one hundred and sixty-five geograph- 
ical districts in Saskatchewan. The annual meeting lasted for eleven days. 
Every operation of that huge business was given thorough study. The 
delegates and officers of Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers Limited 
believe in democracy and they practice it. It is safe to predict that they 
will be even a greater help to Farm Forum in the future. 


Ratpu S. STAPLES 





DANGERS OF INTOLERANCE 
DON’T BE A SUCKER 
lomm. sound; black and white; 19 
inutes; produced in 1946 by Para- 
uunt Pictures, Inc.; available in 
any Canadian film libraries. 
\ hard hitting treatment of an increas- 
ngly serious problem, Don’t Be A 
drives home the dangerous 
to democratic liberty of any 
of racial or religious in- 
Although made in the 
United States, with American condi- 
ms in mind, the film is also relevant 
<listurbingly so—to Canada. 


sucker 


lerance. 


lhe message is put in the mouth of 
Hungarian scientist, now living in 
\merica, who saw the techniques and 
sults of Nazi race propaganda during 
rs spent in Berlin under Nazi rule. 
passes on his bitterly learned 

m to a young American who has 
heen listening sympathetically to a 
ip box orator shouting denuncia- 
ns of foreigners, negros, Jews and 
The young American’s 
passive approval is suddenly jolted 
hen a group to which he himself 
longs—the Freemasons—is included 
the denunciations. The scientist 
plains that exactly the same tactic 
used by the Nazi propagandists 
Germany, when they effectively de- 
ved the potential resistance to 
scism by encouraging mutual hatred 


cy 


ng various groups in the popula- 


+ 


halien 
LHOLICS, 


tion. This point is dramatized by 
flashbacks to pre-war Germany show- 
ing a group of five young men, a Jew, 
a Catholic, a foreigner and two “one 
hundred per cent. Germans.” Nazi 
attacks on the first three sowed dis- 
trust and turned the young men 
against each other. In the mounting 


waves of persecution and war which 
followed, the “hundred per cent. Ger- 
eventually fared as badly as 


mans” 
their own victims. 

We are shown the brutal fate of 
those teachers, clergymen and other 
Germans who attempted too late to 
speak against the rising tide of prej- 
udice and hate. Thus is emphasized 
the need for prompt action at the first 
signs of intolerance. The warning is 
given that he who is indifferent to the 
rights of other citizens thereby en- 
dangers his own liberties. The special 
warning that no American can afford 
to condone intolerance of any minority 
because every American belongs him- 
self to some minority group, is equally 
applicable to Canadians. 

Recent evidences of the apathy of 
Canadians to gross violations of civil 
liberties, and discrimination against 
Japanese-Canadians and other minori- 
ties make this a very timely film for 
circulation in this country. It is to 
be hoped that it will be widely used 
by Adult Education groups and all 
kinds of organizations. 


D. M. R. 





FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS 


16 mm. sound; black and white; 21 
minutes; produced in 1946 by Sun 
Dial Films, Inc., under the technical 
supervision of the Play Schools 
Association with Dr. Alice V. 
Kelther of New York University, 
as consultant; available at National 
Film Society, 172 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. 

Here is a film that should be seen by 

every Home and School Association, 

every service club, every school board 
and town council—indeed, by every 
adult group with concern or respon- 
sibility for the welfare of children. It 
describes the Play Schools of New 

York City, which have been conducted 

for many years by the Play Schools 

Association to help youngsters find 

constructive and enjoyable activities 

for their out-of-school hours. 

From the standpoint of sheer en- 
joyment the film will be a delight to 
lovers of children. All ages, colors 
and classes of children appear on the 
screen, now in lively mood, skipping 
and running in the sunshine, now in- 
tent upon carpentry, painting or clay 
modelling, now relaxed in sleep; and 
always leaving their audience with the 
feeling that life in all its moods is 
meant to be lived fully and freely. 

The film captures the spirit of 
understanding which apparently per- 
vades the school. Feelings which 
would likely in other surroundings be 
repressed are allowed expression here. 
If you are feeling rough, you join in 
a game of pirates; if you feel like talk- 
ing back to someone you make a puppet 
and let it say the things that are 
bothering you. 

The play school is a training ground 
for democratic citizenship. Encourage- 
ment is given to the maximum de- 
velopment of initiative, self direction 
and co-operative teamwork. As the 


children get older, their play resembles 
more and more closely the work of 
the adult world. The girls wash and 
iron and sew for their dolls and the 
boys build furniture and trains and 
bridges. Their experience is enriched 
by excursions with their teachers to 
the country, and to see engineering 
achievements which are often re- 
produced later on paper or 
blocks. 

The children work and play and 
live together, sharing chores and 
games, adventures and satisfactions. 
Their play is the material of exper- 
ience and their learning is a part of 
real living. 


with 


D. M. R. 


A HEALTH UNIT IN MANITOBA 
RURAL HEALTH 


16mm. sound; black and white; 21 
minutes; produced 1946 by the Na- 
tional Film Board in co-operation 
with the Federal and Manitoba De- 
partments of Health and Welfare. 


Tus film describes the operation of 
the Health Unit set up in Dauphin 
district under Manitoba’s Health Plan. 
The film is interesting as a study of 
health organization—with enough de- 
tail to be an example for others to 
follow. The necessary co-operation 
between municipal and provincial 
authorities is outlined, and illustrated 
in scenes: of municipal meetings to 
secure public support. The program, 
which includes sanitary inspection, 
preventive measures, (such as pre- 
natal and baby clinics, home and 
school visits of public health nurses, 
and immunization against communi- 
cable disease) child guidance clinics, 
and treatment of TB suspects, crip- 
pled children, and VD cases, is clearly 
depicted in the film. But its value 
goes far beyond this. Although a 
straighforward documentary story 0! 
how one community set out to provide 





ide range of health services, it is 
ffect an urgent appeal for speedy 
ion in developing complete health 
rograms in rural areas all over the 
untry—action on the part of govern- 
nt and of the people themselves. 
The opening scenes, showing the 
children who have died 
llessly, might seem too morbid a 
But people do need to be 
tionally as well as_ intellectually 
lted into the recognition of facts. 
he false assumption that just to live 
the country is to be healthy, and 
‘ tendency of many rural people to 
cept unhealthful conditions without 
uestion—both attitudes must be com- 
batted vigorously if country children 
e to enjoy good health. 
[he final scenes are a happy con- 
trast to the beginning: they show 


ves of! 


roups of children at play, abounding 

health and high spirits—a glimpse 
f what the children of any community 
‘an be like, given the health facilities 
vhich it is now possible to provide. 


The film is available from film 
libraries, together with a kit of study 


ind discussion material on the sub- 


D. M. R. 

FOR TEEN TOWN 

JUNIOR PROM 

lomm. sound; Kodachrome; 22 min- 
utes; made by Simmel-Meservey, 
1946; available at National Film 
Society, 172 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. 

DINNER PARTY 

lomm. sound; Kodachrome; 20 min- 
utes; made by Simmel-Meservey, 
1945; available at National Film 
Society. 

loo little attention has been given in 

the past to training youth in the social 

graces. The average High School 

student is coached vigorously before 

i: basketball game or track meet, but 

the approach of the first social 

tunction finds him completely un- 


coached, and floundering in uncharted 
waters. Here are two films which 
point up this need and make a con- 
tribution toward meeting it. 

JUNIOR PROM discusses the 
problems of etiquette which arise at 
a semi-formal party. It is done as a 
narrative, taking two boys and two 
girls through the intricacies of dating, 
corsage buying, introducing, meeting 
sponsors, filling dance programs, and 
over some of the more subtle pitfalls 
such as faltering conversation. 

DINNER PARTY shows another 
group of adolescents at a birthday 
dinner. Points of table etiquette are 
raised and the manners of the hostess 
in serving, and of the guests in use 
of silver and choice of table conversa- 
tion, come under fire. An effective 
teaching technique is employed; rather 
than stating correct answers when 
questions are raised, a review of the 
film is given at the end, showing clear- 
ly which of .the things the young 
people did were correct and which in- 
cerrect. 

It may be asked whether there is 
justification for making elaborate color 
films to deal with matters as picayune 
as how to eat celery and olives. The 
emphasis, however, is not on these 
details, but on the important principle 
which they illustrate, namely that to 
be at ease in one’s social environment 
one must know the accepted rules of 
behaviour. 

Films like these are probably best 
used as part of the program of youth 
groups where discussion can follow 
and, under the direction of a sympa- 
thetic adult leader, the proper adap- 
tations can be made to the experience 
and circumstances of each group or 
individual. The appeal of JUNIOR 
PROM and DINNER PARTY to 
youth groups generally is enhanced by 
excellent craftsmanship in both photo- 
graphy and editing. 


D. M. R. 
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THE CANADIAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 
The History of the Jews in Canada. 

Vol. 1. From the French Regime 

to the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury, by Benjamin G. Sack. Ca- 
nadian Jewish Congress, Montreal, 

1945, $3.00. 

Tuts work is to be welcomed as the 
first history of the Canadian Jewish 
community, and its value lies in the 
compilation of facts and original re- 
search which will take its place among 
the historical volumes, written and 
not yet written, of this young country 
of ours. 

The problem confronting the his- 
torian of minority groups is that he is 
tempted to select individuals who 
achieve fame and centre the history 
around them, while failing to portray 
the group life as a whole and the in- 
tegration of the group with the na- 
tional life of the country. Although 
Mr. Sack presents a great deal of in- 
formation that is interesting and im- 
portant, he falls into the class of his- 
torian who would present the lives 
of noteworthy Jewish individuals 
rather than the life and contribution 
of the Jewish community in Canada. 

In Canada, Jews have played a part 
in building the land. They have created 
industries, and helped build towns. 
They have functioned as part of 
the broader community in carrying 
through civic, provincial and national 
plans. In the organization of activi- 
ties to further their own particular 
Jewish culture, in their schools, their 
papers, their their 


choirs, drama 


groups, they have added to the 
cultural and intellectual developme: 
of our country. The growth of mi: 
ority freedom is part of the growth o’ 
national maturity and culture. 

Sack is in many ways an apologist 
He quite frequently adopts the attitu 
that for a Jew to be accepted by well- 
known Christians and the established 
aristocracy of the time, is an achieve- 
ment for Jewry. This “lackey” 
titude is evident throughout. He pr 
faces it by making Jews so thankiul 
the greater amount of freedo 
available in America as_ contrasted 
with old time Europe, that his Jew 
everlastingly grateful for th 
status received, which is the right and 


tor 


seem 


dignity to be accorded every hun 
being. However, he contradicts this 
attitude in fact when he tells, for ex- 
ample, of the struggle to gain equal 
rights, and when this was attained 
the discriminations which persisted 

The author cites the records of serv- 
ice of Canadian Jewry to the Fam! 
Compact of Quebec and Ontario in th 
days of 1837, and is apologetic about 
those Jews who followed Joseph Lou: 
Papineau and William Lyon McKe: 
zie. This is no creditable reflecti 
on Jewry in a day when all Canadia' 
recognize and pay tribute to t! 
leadership of McKenzie and Papine 
in building a and democrat 
Canada. 

This Benjai 


Sack is illustrated by his examples 


free 
subservience of 
of other Jews throughout the boo 


" : : core 
Certainly no proud Jewish Canadian 
can feel comfortable in the light 
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such portrayal and interpretation. The 
part played by large numbers of 
lewish Canadians in the struggles of 
the Canadian, people to develop our 
country from an agrarian colonial land 
to a modern democratic and inde- 
pendent country needs no apology, 
even from one of their own. 

The integration of Jews has been 
well shown in their contributions in 
In the services, in the 
factories, in government, they were at 
me with the Dominion’s population 
in working to destroy Naziism. Many 
chieved military and civilian dis- 
tinction of a high order. This war 
integration was a result of long years 
of growth in Jewish communities 
cross. Canada. The growth can be 
seen not only in Jews whose names 
ire remembered, but in the vast num- 
her who participated in the building 
of their towns, in the growth of Ca- 
nadian industry, in the development of 
art and science. Such a history with 
all its richness has still to be written 
—a history of the Jewish “people” in 
Canada. Mr. Sack has not created a 
History of the Jews in Canada. Call 
‘his book “Stories of Jews in Canadian 
History,” and one has a better idea 
f the scope of his work. 

It is hoped that in the sequel to this 

lume a broader and fuller portrayal 
vill be given of the Canadian Jewish 
Community. 


the recent war. 


M. K. H. 


MUSIC 


‘ou and Music by Christian Darnton, 
Pelican Books, New York City, 
1946, 25 cents. 
Tris is a most informative and ex- 
ing little book written for the casual 
music listener by a rising English 
‘composer. If you love music and have 


some inkling of how it is composed 
nd made, this is the book which will 


ich you the 


most in the shortest 


possible time about what music is, 
how it has come into being in its mod- 
ern forms, how, why, when and where 
it is performed, how the orchestra 
and its various instruments have de- 
veloped, the functions of the instru- 
ments, some history of the “schools” 
of music. Finally, there are some very 
important and provocative thoughts 
about music and you—listening and 
thinking creatively. 

Mr. Darnton clears up misunder- 
standings about rhythm and metre, ex- 
plains efficiently how a fugue is con- 
structed, gives fascinating details 
about such things as Glockenspiels 
(percussion instrument), discusses 
music historically devoted to celebra- 
tion and ritual, and its later emanci- 
pation when it was played for its own 
sake, and a great deal more. 

The book is written with clarity and 
humour and an almost mathematical 
precision in getting from one point to 
another and building up a concept. 
There are frequent recapitulations 
which are convenient for the lazy 
reader, but perhaps unnecessary in a 
written (as opposed to spoken) work, 
which can always be re-read. 

Mr. Darnton is greatly interested in 
the separate worlds of the three kinds 
of music now existing; Art Music, 
Folk Music, and Commercialized 
Music (Jazz, etc.) The cleavage he 
explains as the result of our class soci- 
ety and points out the difference in 
the classless society of the Soviet 
Union where “a flourishing Art Music 
co-exists quite amicably with true 
Popular Music.” There is a lovely 
satirical digression concerning the 
dearth of English music in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The 
last chapter deals exclusively with the 
listener, stressing the need for mental 
effort and enjoining him “to take an 
active pleasure in listening.” 


Mary G. PARKER 





DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS 
Spirit of Canadian Democracy, Ca- 
nadian Writings, selected by Marg- 
aret Fairley, Progress Publishing 
Co., Toronto. 1946. 319 pages. 
$3.00. 
WERE you one of those who found 
Canadian History dull during your 
school days? Let this book be the 
antidote. Let the words written in 
passion and spoken in the heat of 
struggle speak for themselves of the 
men and women who moulded a na- 
tion from a make-shift colony. 
“These men,” says Margaret Fairley 
in her introduction, “lived and died 
for their tomorrow, creating a better 
world out of the best of their to-day. 
Reading their words, we cannot fail 
to realize that Canadian history has 
not just happened; it has been made 
year after year by the patient deeds of 
such men as those whose words fill 
the pages of this book.” 


The book is a compilation of what 
Canadians have written and said, from 
the early French missionaries describ- 
ing the ways of the Indians and early 


colonists, to the labor leaders and 
emerging poets of today, who carry 
the torch passed on by such men as 
Mackenzie, Papineau, Howe, Riel, 
Cartier, and Laurier. 

But it is not only the already famous 
who find a place in this anthology. 
Many unknown writers have con- 
tributed to our democratic literature— 
the framers of a petition, the writer 
of an editorial, an unknown Canadian 
soldier in Spain, the resolutions com- 
mittee of a Union—all have had their 
say to round out the picture of the 
spirit of Canadian democracy. 

If you seek a remedy for the biased 
history texts which painted many of 
our democratic heroes as villains, or 
for the one-sided newspaper stories 
of today, this book will please you. 
Tt will also serve as source material 


for many vital discussions in stud) 
groups and leadership courses. _ 

The inspiration of this book should 
give courage to those who today stil! 
strive to keep the “Spirit” alive in 
difficult period when those who give 
only lip-service to Democracy bend 
all their efforts to discredit, not only 
books like this one, but those who 
fight for the extension of Democrac 
in Canada and throughout the world 


E. Brock RipgEovut 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

One World Or None—(A Report to 
the Public on the Full Meaning of 
the Atomic Bomb). Edited by 

Dexter Masters and Katherine Way. 

A series of articles by seventeen 

talented commentators and scientists. 

McGraw Hill, 1946. $1.00. 
Tus is a handbook for to-day’s in- 
telligent citizen. It contains as much 
information on the scientific aspects 
of atomic energy as any except scien- 
tists will attempt to assimilate. The 
potentialities of atomic energy are 
assessed, and the prospect. of defence: 
against atomic attack is examined. The 
latter part of the book deals with world 
control of atomic energy. 

Not only could atomic bombing by 
air create three times as much de- 
struction per million dollars of war 
expenditure, it would be more decisiv« 
destruction and defence against | 
would be practically impossible. 

“Moral authority alone is an inade- 
quate means of securing the peace,” 
states Albert Einstein, one of the con- 
tributors—The individual state must 
be guaranteed the right to solve it: 
conflicts with other states on a legal 
basis and under international juris- 
diction. .. . The individual state mu~' 
be prevented from making war )b) 
military power exclusively = unde 
supranational control.” 

LEoNARD HARMAN 





CURRENT AFFAIRS 


he World in Focus: A monthly in- 
dex of selected material on foreign 
affairs. Issued by the Library of 
International Relations, 84-86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, at $5.00 
a year. 


Tur Library of International Rela- 
ions was founded in 1932 with a two- 
fold purpose—to stimulate public in- 
terest in current international prob- 
lems, and to establish a centre of in- 
yrmation for students of world affairs. 
[he Library has made rapid progress 
through the years, and has now a col- 
lection of over 45,000- books and 
pamphlets, and takes regularly more 
than 400 magazines and newspapers 
from every country in the world. 
The World in Focus, which has 
been published since the summer of 
1945, is a monthly selection of the 
significant new books, pamphlets and 
rticles to reach the shelves of the 
Library. The material is listed under 
iin headings such as Politics and 
government, Economic factors, Social 
ind Cultural factors, and International 
lations, and is then subdivided 
under country. Each entry is given 
\ brief annotation, which makes clear 
he scope of the book or pamphlet, 
and its special use to the reader. Any- 
ne searching for information on such 


PAMPHLETS 


subjects as Palestine, 


the control of 
atomic 


the problem of Ger- 
many, or the Danube question, can 
find in the issues of The World in 
Focus compact lists of the latest and 
most authoritative material, with the 
address at which the publications may 
be obtained. 

The World in Focus is invaluable 
for use in libraries, and is an excel- 
lent guide for those eager to acquire 
background for an understanding of 
the complex problems of our day. 


energy, 


I. W. 


Mik Subsidies are Necessary by 
People’s Co-operative Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 14 pp. 

THis pamphlet gives a clear case of 

the need for government subsidies on 

milk from the consumer’s viewpoint. 

It points out that the need for milk at 

a low cost has been expressed by the 

consumer in every province of our 

country. It is an important way of 
holding down the rising cost of living 
and at the same time making 
available to low income groups. 

The text of a brief presented to the 

Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 

urging the retention of federal govern- 

ment subsidies on milk is included. 


E. B. H. 


milk 





“Should the Government Support 
Science?” by Waldemar Kaemp- 
ffert, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 119, New York, 1946, 31 pp., 
15 cents. 


Tuis is a clear, rather simply writ- 
ten, presentation of the case for 
government direction of scientific 
research. It is geared to the pro- 
posed American National Science 
Foundation, but is just as applicable 
to any Canadian discussion of the 


same question. 

At times the discussion has a 
tendency to over simplify some 
rather complex questions, particu- 
larly in discussing the problem of 
the social sciences in relation to the 
proposed scheme. It should be ob- 
vious that Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics, etc., are fundamentally 
important in themselves, rather than 
as “props” for the physical sciences, 
as the author seems to imply. 

It is actually difficult to see any 
great objections to the case for an 
“over-all” direction to scientific re- 
search, and for that reason the 
pamphlet seems, at times, to be 
fighting with shadows. The strik- 
ing results of such direction during 
wartime should be enough to prove 
that individual “scientific freedom” 
is quite compatible with planned re- 
search. 


R. E. H. 





Books for 
Study Groups 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
IN THE 
MODERN STATE 


By Harold A. Innis. “An ex- 
ceedingly keen and profound ex- 
position of modern economics. . . . 
The impact of Canada on other 
nations is developed here in prob- 
ably the most penetrating and en- 
lightening analysis ever to appear 
in print. . . . Recommended read- 
ing for every business man and 
student of economics, though it is 
open to the charge of having a 
pinkish tinge. . . . Canada is seen 
from a new angle . . . and imper- 
fections are not glossed over.”— 
The Gazette, Montreal. $4.00. 


HOMES 
FOR CANADIANS 


By Lillian D. Millar. Here is a 
book packed with ideas on how to 
plan a small home today. Those 
who are planning to build or buy 
will be much farther ahead if they 
take time to consider the different 
points raised in this book: space 
for normal family life; storage 
space; the kitchen and its arrange- 
ment; nooks or dining rooms; 
fresh air and sunlight; how much 
should you pay? choosing a loca- 
tion; financing your new home; 
the taxes on your home. $1.50. 
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IGLOO FOR THE NIGHT 


By Mrs. Tom Manning $3.00 


g journeys by dog team, nights in snow igloos, cold, wet, 

unger, and danger these were the everyday experiences of this 

anadian girl and her explorer husband during two and one-half 
ears’ explor: ation ct Baffin Island. 


ong 


Mrs. Manning's day-by-day story of their experiences makes 
scinating reading.”—.\Jontreal Gasette. 


Illustrated with photographs 


EDUCATION for TOMORROW 


Edited, with Introduction, by R. M. Saunders $2.00 


ine outstanding Canadian educationists have contributed to this 

de-ranging and thoughtful series of essays on education: Mrs. 
M. Kirkwood, J. G. Althouse, J. McCulley, W. R. Taylor, 
\. Corbett, H. Wasteneys, Aurele Séguin, Adrian Macdonald, 

dney E. Smith. 

veryone will find something to stimulate thought and—who 
ws 2-—to evoke action.”—-Globe and Aail, Toronto. 
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Place Trade Orders with S. J. Reginald Saunders 











Are You--- 


Planning a Leadership Training Course? 


Trying to Read Behind the Headlines? 


Starting a Community Centre? 


Here’s FOOD FOR THOUGHT and a Guide for 


Action. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
119 Isabella St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Dear Editor, 





Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Name 








Address 























